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“The central position of the family in society justifies 
the elimination, as far as possible, of economic hazard. The 
ties of family kinship that gave financial security to the 
family in the past are becoming less effective. The agita- 
tion for family funds, the spread of mothers’ pensions, and 
the advocacy of various sorts of insurance are steps in the 
direction of frankly recognizing that the family justifies 
greater protection than the husband as an individual can 
hope to provide.” —AMERICAN MARRIAGE AND FAMILY 
RELATIONSHIPS, by E. R. Groves and Wm. F. Ogburn. 


INSTITUTION NEWS 


The Cincinnati Orphan Asylum has planned to de- 


vote its resources in the future to the care of conva- — 


lescent children. Miss Ethel E. Barger, formerly 
social worker on the staff of the Mahoning County 
Children’s Home, Youngstown, Ohio, has been em- 
ployed by the Cincinnati Orphan Asylum. She will 
proceed at once to make other plans for the care of 
children now at the Orphan Asylum preparatory to the 
discontinuation of the work for dependent children and 
the inauguration of the new program. 

The Orphan Asylum is nearly one hundred years old. 
It antedates the development of practically every 
existing social organization in Cincinnati. It is sig- 
nificant that this institution, which was the pioneer in 
providing facilities to care for children orphaned by the 
scourges of cholera which swept the city in the period 
from 1830 to 1832, should now tackle the job of pro- 
viding convalescent care for children which at present is 
non-existent. The lack of this type of service is the one 
gap in the medical program for children in Cincinnati. 
With the increase of other facilities for the care of de- 
pendent children, the development of family service 
and of mother’s «id the Orphan Asylum has decided 
that on the eve of its hundredth birthday it should use 
its resources for another pioneering project. 

The Child Welfare League of America during the 
past winter had the opportunity to assist the Board of 
the Orphan Asylum in determining whether it might 
care for dependent children without crippling the city’s 
ability to meet all legitimate needs for institutional care 
of dependents. 


PUBLICITY—AND HOW TO GET IT! 
Ciare M. Tovstey, Assistant Director, Charity Organization 
Society, New York 

Editor’s Note: This is part of an informal address 
given at the Conference on Modern Methods of Fund 
Raising and Attendant Publicity held under the 
auspices of the Child Welfare League of America in 
New York City in October, 1928. We regret that lack 
of space prevents a complete report of Miss Tousley’s 
paper. 


Where a social worker with no newspaper or publicity 
training has to do whatever publicity there is to be done 
for his organization, perhaps my own experience may be 
helpful. A number of years ago I left my post as Dis- 
trict Secretary in the Charity Organization Society, to 
become its Extension Secretary. As such I was expected 
to extend the public’s knowledge of the C.O. S. in any 
way I could. No requirements were laid down. I was 
to create my own job. Being a case worker I used the 
one ard only approach I knew which was the “case 
work” approach and because it proved to be fairly suc- 
cessful, I believe my experience should be encouraging 
to those social workers who must include publicity 
among their functions. 

After studying the New York newspapers for style 
and content, I sallied forth to see the City Editor of my 
favorite daily. In effect this is what I said to him:— 
“T am a social worker and I feel that the public has a 
right to know what we are doing with its money, but I 
don’t know how to tell them and I would like your ad- 
vice as to how to do it. It is full of human interest. 
We do wonderful things every day. It is adventure; it 
is colorful; it is marvelous material, but how to get it 
over I don’t know.” 

This first editor spent a surprising amount of time 
on me, asking a lot of questions about social work and 
what we were driving at anyway. I was glad at that 
point that I was a social worker and not just a publicity 
worker for I could answer from first-hand knowledge 
his questions and criticisms. When we were through I 
tried my case work approach by asking him to do just 
one thing besides printing any publicity I sent if it 
proved to be suitable, and that was to send to me the 
next “Letter-to-the-Editor” that came to him from 
some reader in trouble. I promised that if the C. O. S. 
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did not handle these applications for help in a way that 
seemed to him more effective than the treatment a re- 
porter has time to give, then we simply would have failed 
to prove the value of social work to the community, and 
I’d never trouble him again. 

A few days passed and I sent this editor my first 
newspaper copy. For days I eagerly scanned the paper 
but it never appeared. Then I studied the papers some 
more and discovered how inappropriately my copy had 
really been written, so I took another “go” at it. My 
second effort was rewarded. Only four inches on the 
second page, but I felt as though the entire News Sec- 
tion of the Sunday Times had been devoted to the 
C. 0. S. 

Next day the editor sent me his first appeal from a 
reader in trouble. It proved to be an extremely compli- 
cated situation, entirely different from surface indica- 
tions and the editor was obviously impressed with the 
social worker’s skill in handling it. Undoubtedly a 
reporter would have had neither the time nor training 
to have achieved this success. 

So the C. O. S. won its case of Newspaper Reporter 
vs. Case Worker and ever since that day hardly a week 
goes by that one or two instances of need are not turned 
over to us by this newspaper. 

Heartened by this experience, I went to other papers 
in the same way and slowly built up a relationship 
which has stood us in good stead in the last five years. 

One thing I soon discovered to be a valuable asset in 
writing for both the newspapers and our C. O. S. Bulle- 
tin was the fact that I was writing about my own ex- 
periences. The material sounded real, not “canned.” 
The next test came when I had used up all these ex- 
periences of my own—what was I to do for new material? 

Then came the bright idea of forming a group of 
“Cub Reporters” from among our 80 college graduates 
on our case work staff. Twenty of these young people, 
many of whom had done some writing for college papers, 
formed our first group. We met together to discuss 
news stories, feature stories, etc., and also to discuss 
what it was the public misunderstood about us most 
so we could tackle these subjects first. By the middle 
of the year we began holding publicity clinics. Each 
“Cub Reporter” submitted a story unsigned and we 
went over these, one by one, commenting and criticizing, 
as to form and content. Since the stories were anony- 
mously submitted everyone felt free to slash or com- 
mend, as the case might be. 

Out of this experiment with the “Cub Reporters” 
has come some of the best material about the C. O. S. 
that has ever been published. Written as those stories 
are by the people who “climb the tenement stairs,” 
they have the ring of reality and the vitality of first- 
hand writing. 
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Each year since that first experiment I have con- 
ducted a “Cub Reporter” class and the C. O. S. Bulle- 
tin subsists almost entirely on their output. This 
Bulletin, 900 words in length, goes weekly to our 1,500 
donors in an effort to build up their informed interest 
in us. The volume of letters from Bulletin readers 
would seem to indicate the success of this venture. 
They write in wanting to know “whatever happened 
to little Johnny?” or—“did old Peter H. get back 
home in time to see his dying son?” The Bulletin, we 
believe, is the biggest factor in holding our contributors, 
but it holds them chiefly because it is contributed to by 
those who are grappling daily with‘social problems, not 
by those who are observers. 

With regard to newspaper publicity, one of the 
biggest discoveries I made early in my strivings was 
that you could make news happen. Social agencies 
don’t have much spot news. Our meetings are not of 
particular news value and to be of news value things 
must happen “yesterday, today or tomorrow.” 

By writing up material in interview form, however, 
one can make things happen “yesterday, today or to- 
morrow.” For instance, “Said Mr. de Forest in an 
interview today—‘The public may be surprised to 
learn that only 49% of our 4,000 families received 
material relief. What about the other 51%? Here is 
one of the 51% group: 


“Yesterday a man came into our office and wanted 
us to come over to the house to see his wife who he 
feared was losing her mind. He didn’t know what to 
do about it. He didn’t need money, but he was terrified 
about the situation. We went over and found out that 
she was the mother of five little children, was tempo- 
rarily mentally unstable because of the birth of her last 
child which had left her in this condition. And by 
sending her quickly away and getting the grandmother 
to take care of the children, we were able to tide that 
family over, and the mother, with good care, came 
back; the family is now reunited and we never spent a 
cent on it. 

“Toes the public want us to do that kind of work, or 
just hand out bags of groceries?’ asked Mr. de Forest.” 


The advantage of using this interview form of making 
news is that the speaker can express opinions. For 
instance, Mr. de Forest wound up this interview by 
saying, “Personally I would rather give my money to 
an organization like the C. O. S. which believes in help- 
ing people out of their troubles, through skilled service. 
A society that says—‘We measure our success not by 
the amount of money we spend, but by the number of 
families we enable to get on without it,’ is expressing a 
philosophy that is to my mind sound.” 

These interviews which the Extension Secretary 
writes herself are always read, changed and approved 
by the person quoted. 
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One thing more I would say and that is in all pub- 
licity we should not waste much time on explaining our 
method and technique. Let’s talk about our goals and 
philosophy. We can’t make technique awfully inter- 
esting. We can’t write human interest stuff about it 
and it doesn’t matter anyway. People will accept our 
technique if they accept our goals and philosophy of 
work. 

By choosing positive good as our objective we can 
eradicate a great deal of the negative attitude towards 
social work on the part of the lay public who still think 
social workers are more interested in what’s wrong with 
people than in their poteritialities for good. 

Let’s not do the kind of publicity that is a defense of 
social work. Let’s, rather, make it seem to the public 
that which it is to us—a real adventure—a pioneering 
in new fields that is netting human results well worth, 
from the community’s point of view and ours, the time 
and money expended. 


PUBLIC CARE OF CHILDREN IN BOSTON 
IMPROVES 


One of the first things the present Mayor of Boston 
had to do was to put the Child Welfare Division of the 
City of Boston on a better basis. Radical changes in 
personnel were made. Under Miss Alma Cotter’s 
direction great improvements have resulted. The fol- 
lowing quotations from the Crry Recorp of March 16, 
1929, describe in part what has happened: 


“The physical examinations now are thorough ones, 
followed by recommendations not only for cure of 
positive illness but for prevention and for strength- 
building. * * * ’ 

“Every child is in care of a special visitor; for the 
babies under two there are registered nurses; for the 
boys over twelve, men; and for the other children, 
specially trained women. * * * 

“Children of one family are now being placed to- 
gether, so that the old stories of dependent little ones 
growing up without knowing their own brothers and 
sisters are things of the past. No longer are fifteen or 
twenty children from different families crowded into 
one foster home; according to the present policy no 
more than two unrelated children are placed with one 

“February 1, 1929, there were in care of the division, 
984 children, of whom 853 were with private families, 
642 boarded, 211 free or at wage; 131 were in institu- 
tions for special care or training, 56 boarded, and 78 
free. Other children who have been cared for in the 
past two or three years have been returned to their 
own families because of improved home conditions or 
discharged for other good reasons, including adoptions 
that were allowed after careful investigation and trial; 
1,082 children were cared for by the Child Welfare 
Division within the year 1928.” 


HOMEKEEPERS 
Sapye F. Aprtson, Director, Home Economic Dept., Jewish Welfare 
Society of Philadelphia 


The frequent placement of children in institutions or 
foster homes for a short length of time because of the 
temporary incapacity of their mothers brought the 
need for a staff of motherly women who might act as 
housekeepers to the attention of those interested in the 
Jewish Welfare Society of Philadelphia. In October, 
1923, two housekeepers were engaged to act as substi- 
tute mothers. It was hoped that through the establish- 
ment and growth of such a service families might be 
kept together in their own homes, although through ill- 
health or childbirth mothers might be unable to carry 
on their home duties. ; 

Prior to the introduction of this service, children were 
not only separated from their mothers who might be at 
a hospital, sanatorium or convalescent home, but also 
from their fathers. Furthermore, in families where the 
children were many in number or where their ages were 
widely divergent often one home could not be found 
for all and they would have to be separated from each 
other. In this way the family instead of being knit 
together more closely by a common difficulty were kept 
apart, unable to share their responsibilities as would 
the average family not known to a social agency. The 
institution of a housekeeper service allowed families to 
function more normally. 

The duties of the housekeeper are manifold. She 
must win the confidence of the family and make them 
regard her as a substitute for their mother. A good 
housekeeper must demand respect while giving affec- 
tion, physical care and habit training. She arrives at 
eight in the morning to see that the children leave for 
school clean, adequately dressed and well fed and also 
to relieve the father or older children of the responsi- 
bility of the pre-school youngsters. Her daily household 
tasks are the same as those the mother would do if she 
were home. Dishes must be washed, beds made, floors 
swept, furniture dusted, food bought and meals cooked. 
If the mother has not performed her household tasks 
well, or trained the children properly, the housekeeper 
must show the children by example that it is more 
pleasant to live in a clean house, to help keep that house 
clean, to keep one’s clothes in order even though a 
bureau drawer is not available and one must resort to a 
pasteboard box, to bathe frequently, to wash hands 
before eating, to dress one’s self and with care, to eat 
wholesome, well balanced meals at regular hours, to 
sleep long hours in a clean bed which is made up 
properly each day, and so on, according to the indi- 
vidual case. 

When the mother returns to the home, the house- 
keeper usually stays with the family a week or more, 
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A CHILD’S BIRTHRIGHT 
Frank J. O’Brien, Px.D., M.D., Director, Louisville Psychological 
Clinic, Louisville, Ky. 

Some phases of social work naturally catch the 
imagination of the general public more quickly than 
others. In some localities there is a resistance on the 
part of the lay mind to social procedures that in other 
communities have been accepted as basically sound. 
Correcting the misshapen feet of the club-footed child 
appeals to the imagination and pocketbook of most 
people interested in the under-privileged child. In like 
manner affording a child the opportunity which is by 
birthright his, namely, to be brought up properly in a 
home, although accepted in some localities, is resisted 
in others. Because of this, orphanages have sprung up 
and flourished first on the European continent and later 
in this country. 

The appeal of these herded children, most of whom 
should never have been admitted to any orphanage 
because their own homes or the homes of relatives or 
friends were open to them if they were but acquainted 
with the children’s needs, has proven so great an 
emotional attraction that board members of orphanages 
and many others have found it very difficult to accept 
any other method of caring for the child in need of 
home care. In providing living conditions as a substi- 
tute for a child’s natural home that is broken up or 
otherwise unavailable, it is necessary that we make 
certain that the proposed home meets the particular 
child’s fundamental requirements and in a way which 
will enable him to accept and benefit from them. 

But what are “these fundamental requirements”? 
Of course, there are certain needs common to all chil- 
dren just because they are human beings and certain 
other influences they require because of their particular 
heredity or early unhealthy influences or both. 

Experience gained especially during the last decade 
has without doubt justified the conclusion that the 
important expression of an individual is not so much 
how he thinks, but rather how he feels. Educational 
methods, cultural standards, society’s requirements all 
indicate at least implicitly that the possession of good 
intellect, well trained, is an assurance of a successful 
passage through life. As to the fallacy of this assump- 
tion, let us but recall to mind the studies that have been 
made especially in our institutions caring for the de- 
linquent and the criminal. In our penitentiaries we 
usually find that at least 70% of the inmates have 
average or better intellectual endowment and many are 
college or university graduates. They come from good 
homes and good influences as these are generally 
evaluated. Other requirements were there, such as good 
neighborhood influences, adequate diet, sufficient funds, 
excellent educational advantages, and church and moral 


influences. Yet, they have not been able in so many 
instances to so integrate their human powers, especially 
their emotions that they could regulate their lives 
harmoniously with the necessary standards of group 
living that must be met if man is to live happily with 
his fellowmen in society. In other words, good native 
intellect, well trained, and a goodly supply of this 
world’s goods are apt to prove of very little help, if 
not a positive handicap, to an individual whose emo- 
tional life has not been “harnessed” or subjugated by 
the individual so that his instinct and emotions are 
under his control and domination rather than forces 
which freely exert their aimless and frequently destruc- 
tive explosive influence. 

The young child is essentially animal and as such his 
training and all influences thrown about him should be 
aimed at helping him to gradually become the master 
of his passions. The child, and also the adult, finds 
himself attempting to satisfy appetites with each of 
which are intimately associated pleasurable emotional 
experiences. Although the existence and striving for 
expression on the part of appetites or desires are natural, 
their direction must necessarily come under the control 


of the individual in light of certain taboos—religious, 


moral, health or social, if the child is to be able to find 
and maintain himself satisfactorily as part of his social 
scheme of existence. As these urges are intimately 
a part of his very existence and inasmuch as they strive 
for expression as soon as the child is born, every effort 
must be made to surround the child as early as possible 
with those understanding and directing influences that 
will enable him to make these adaptations. 

How and where is this to be done? In general, there 
are two possibilities available—the home and the in- 
stitution. The natural home under usual conditions 
offers both the logical and proper environment. When 
the natural home is not available for any reason, we 
must make a choice between the foster home and the 
institution. 

The institutional plan of caring for children offers 
many alluring but frequently superficial attractions 
such as beautiful and formidable buildings, large open 
spaces on which to play and many playmates (even if 
they come from all sorts of environment and thereby 
bring to the picture all sorts of personality deviations 
and undesirable habits). The outward and superficial 
needs of the child are often met by this sort of care, but 
what about the institution’s inability to bring to each 
child what he needs in the way of supervision, disci- 
pline, direction and affection based upon an unemotional 
understanding of his fundamental urges? 

Many institutions, by financial limitation, are not 
able to pay salaries sufficiently high to attract the type 
of person required to do this training job. Matrons in 
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depending on the mother’s physical condition and her 
ability to take over the care of the home. With the 
return of the mother, the housekeeper continues her 
teaching job with a new and very important pupil. 
When the mother is able to take over the care of the 
home, the housekeeper gives the reins over to her and 
turns her attention to a new family. 

To obtain women who can act as mother substitutes, 
teachers and (as when the sick mother is at home) 
practical nurses, has been difficult but possible. The 
hours are long. Our housekeepers report at eight in the 
morning and leave after supper which means 6 or 7 at 
night. Their working week is six days long. Jewish 
women are apt to look upon such work as servile and 
only a Jewish woman could attempt to substitute for a 
Jewish mother. Therefore, the job must be carefully 
interpreted to the prospective housekeeper. Our 
sources for housekeepers have been new clients of the 
Jewish Welfare Society, preferably those who have 
never taken relief, the Jewish press, other agencies, 
especially the Council of Jewish Women, and the fami- 
lies needing the housekeeper service. 

The housekeepers are a part of the Home Economics 
Department. They are supervised by an instructing 
housekeeper who visits them one or more times a week, 
depending on the individual case and the length of 
time the housekeeper has been in our service. From 
two housekeepers in 1923 the number has increased to 
16 housekeepers at the present time. At first only short 
term cases of a few weeks’ duration were taken, but 
now we are not influenced by the length of time the 
housekeeper will be needed when it is felt that the 
introduction of a housekeeper into a particular family 


group will promote our best case work solution to the . 


problem. During the last fiscal year, May, 1928, to 
May, 1929, the Jewish Welfare Society gave house- 
keeper service to 56 families in which there were 229 
children. The causes for the need of this type of service 
were many—childbirth, surgery, tuberculosis, pneu- 
monia, pyelitis, septicemia, cardiac conditions, con- 
valescence, neurasthenia, melancholia and desertion. 

The following are illustrative cases: 
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(1) Mrs. J. was sent to the hospital with rheumatic 
fever. Two girls, 11 and 7, were left home with their 
father who worked from 9.30 a. M. until 8 p.m. It was 
difficult to fmd a housekeeper willing to stay until 
8 p.m. A neighbor and friend volunteered to give up 
her position and act as housekeeper. When after five 
months Mrs. J. returned from the hospital the house- 
keeper was dismissed and a colored girl employed until 
Mrs. J. was able to perform her own household tasks. 
It was expedient from a financia: angle to make this 
change since Mrs. J. herself is an excellent housekeeper. 

(2) Mrs. B., neurasthenic. Sent to hospital. Four 
children, girl 16, boy 14, boy 10, boy 7. Boy 14 tu- 
bercular. Man works at night. Housekeeper procured 
for 24-hour duty. When woman returned to the home, 
another housekeeper known to be able to deal kindly 
with nervous patients, was sent in. Mrs. B. at first 
was very depressed, stared vacantly into space, felt 
her future life would be useless and wanted to be sent 
to a sanatorium for mental defectives. Gradually the 
housekeeper has succeeded in making her more cheerful 
and confident. She now helps with the mending, the 
easier household tasks and the more interesting parts 
of the meals, the salads and desserts. She has even 
attended the Mothers’ Club, although it is difficult to 
make her go outdoors as she fears the gaze of neighbors. 
The housekeeper will continue in this home until the 
woman has taken over all her househoid duties. 


VERMONT LAW NOW FORBIDS: 


I. The marriage of a boy under 16 years of age, or 
of a girl under 14 years. No exception is allowed. 

II. The marriage of a boy between 16 and 18 years 
of age, or of a girl between 14 and 16 years of age, 
except on a Court Certificate in addition to parental consent. 

III. The marriage of a male under 21 years of age 
or of a female under 18 years of age “without the con- 
sent in writing of one of the parents or the guardian of 
such minor. Pg 

IV. The marriage of a Town Pauper without written 
consent of selectmen or overseer. 

V. The marriage of any person who is non compos 
mentis. ‘This includes persons of unsound mind whether 
that condition is due to insanity, drunkenness, or mental 
deficiency. 


See Pusiic Acts oF THE 1929 GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
OF THE STATE OF VERMONT 
Temporary Number 102. Permanent Number 51. 
For The Committee on Legislation, Ver- 
mont Conference of Social Work, 
A. R. Girrorp, Chairman 
May 1, 1929 
Burlington, Vermont. 
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institutions, especially those sponsored by religious 
denominations, are too frequently “good old church 
members” who need a home themselves, or are too 
old to perform any other service even where values are 
much less than those represented by children. A 
matron even under these conditions is then expected 
to be a mother to thirty, forty, or more children who 
come from all sorts of home situations and other in- 
fluences of which she has no knowledge, and could not 
evaluate properly if she had. Matrons of this type, 
and they are by far in the large majority, have had their 
temperaments and nervous systems so ravaged by 
troubles, anxieties, hard work and disappointments 
that it is humanly impossible for them to view or handle 
with equanimity the thousand and one annoying and 
distressing, although seldom serious details, which go 
to make up the conduct of young children. 

There is within all children a desire to seek the pleas- 
urable and avoid the unpleasant. This tendency, 
although it may be common to mankind, will lead an 
individual into disastrous conduct if it is not held 
within practical bounds. The child must learn early 
in life to face frankly the unpleasant and to do what is 
required of him regardless of whether it gives him 
pleasure or not. In a home the child must face the 
reality of life much more definitely than is necessary 
in an institution. We have known institutional chil- 
dren who escaped day in and day out the experience of 
facing the unpleasant by avoiding, systematically and 
successfully, the matron or governess. She, with the 
routine care of cottage, clothes and children had not the 
time and frequently not the interest or ability to help 
the individual child meet honestly his responsibility. 

When these children left the institution many of 
them could not meet the problems of life. They had not 
learned the habit of organizing and controlling their 
emotions and, therefore, succumbed. They constituted 
a part of our “army of drifters’—when work became 
distasteful or social relationships irksome, they packed 
their kit and left. This was the only technique they 
knew. 

Children naturally have a peculiar sense of justice. 
They evaluate very severely discipline that does not 
take into account all mitigating circumstances. In the 
orphanage, personal attitudes or heavy responsibilities, 
or both, do not permit matrons to go “to the bottom” 
of any disagreement or childish problem with the result 
that many of these children develop the idea that they 
were not fairly dealt with or that a fellow playmate was 
too leniently considered. This attitude grows and as 
they get older we meet them as adults who are always 
dissatisfied and complaining, always looking for trouble. 

In an institution also, a child’s conduct is considered 
much more serious than the same conduct in the family 


group. In the former the possibility of others imitating 
his behavior and the results affecting greater numbers 
often bring about discipline that has the appearance to 
the child of unfairness, revenge and cruelty. For this 
reason, children who are finding it difficult to become 
socialized, to “fit in” properly into the group are often 
made still more serious problems by this arbitrary or 
over-severe correction that has for its object the main- 
taining of the integrity of the group rather than the 
needs of the individual. 

A boy, age ten, was referred to us by an institution 
because he was even at this tender age “a young thief.” 
Talking the situation over with this child revealed that 
for coming into his cottage with dirty shoes he was 
severely scolded. A day or two later he committed the 
same “felony” and this time he was punished with a 
strap. This conduct was repeated again and still again 
and each time the physical punishment was made more 
severe. About this same time he was a member of a 


‘group of boys who stole from a neighboring farm. He 


was severely reprimanded. His stealing was repeated 
and the punishment given was again more severe for 
each succeeding transgression. 

Carrying dirt into the house was not so serious in 
itself, but the matron naturally thought “suppose the 
thirty-nine others do it?” so Dannie must be severely 
punished as a lesson to him and as a note of warning to 
the others. Dannie knew, or thought he knew, that 
dirty shoes could not be such a serious matter. He had 
frequently seen other boys and even the men on the 
campus wear dirty shoes. When he stole he received 
the same punishment that he had received for bringing 
dirt into the cottage. His deduction was inevitable— 
if he were disciplined in the same severe way for stealing 
as he was for bringing dirt into the house, and really 
this latter was not so serious an offense, then stealing 
could not be serious. In other words, all transgressions 
rose to the same importance in the matron’s mind, so in 
the child’s mind there was also no difference. 

In a private home these two transgressions could 
hardly have been treated in the same way and Dannie 
could have been readily made to see the difference be- 
tween thoughtlessness and annoyance caused by not 
cleaning his shoes on the porch and the unfairness and 
deprivation caused by taking things that belonged to 
another. 

And so one might go on and discuss other by-products 
of institutional life, such as the development in chil- 
dren of self-pity, or of fighting all authority, feeling of 
being different from other children because “I have no 
father or mother anywhere.” 

In the foster home, the nearest approach to the 
natural home, we are more apt to find a mother and 
father suited to bring to this or that particular child 
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what each particularly needs. In many instances these 
foster parents have children of their own and by age, 
interest and ability are able to meet the normal problems 
of the young child in terms of “why” the conduct 
occurs and not on the basis of “what” this conduct 
implies in terms of irritating older children and up- 
setting if not possibly destroying the institutional ideals 
of group discipline. 

When need be, the foster mother is able to sit down 
with her foster child and discuss with him his little prob- 
lems, serious or not as they may appear to the adult 
mind, and help him reason out the “why” of his con- 
duct and give him a new insight and new equipment 
with which to modify his conduct and direct it into 
channels that will be socially acceptable. The institu- 
tion from its very nature finds it practically impossible 
to bring to the average child his fundamental needs in 
terms of detailed, painstaking and individual under- 
standing. As a result, there is an unconscious tendency 
to glorify the superficial—the cleanliness of floors, the 
neatness of dress, the beauty of the campus and even 
the library of discarded books. Most of these are de- 
sirable but of little value if the personal needs of the 
child in terms of the integration of his mental factors 
cannot be handled for his good. 

The foster home from its nature is better able to give 
the time needed by the individual, even if some of the 
less important things have to be neglected. With a 
well-balanced personality, due to which the child has a 
healthy interpretation of himself and his responsibilities 
to society, he has the best possible equipment to meet 
successfully the realities of life. 


OHIO REVISES STANDARDS FOR LICENSING 
BOARDING HOMES ; 

On April 18 Mr. Carstens attended a meeting in 
Columbus, Ohio, called by the State Department of 
Public Welfare at which representatives from a num- 
ber of children’s agencies, most of which are members 
of the Child Welfare League of America, reviewed the 
existing standards of boarding home care and con- 
sidered changes which should be made therein. 

Ohio has had ten years’ experience in supervising 
and licensing family boarding homes through the co- 
operation of the state and local child-caring organiza- 
tions, both public and private. The revision of stan- 
dards and the redefinition of policies are based, therefore, 
on actual experience rather than on theoretical con- 
jecture as to the problems to be met and the possibilities 
of performance. 

Members of the League may secure copies of the 
revised Ohio standards by writing to Miss Esther 
McClain, Ohio Department of Public Welfare, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 


NEWS FROM MEMBERS 


. The Board of Managers of the Providence Shelter for 
Colored Children have requested recently that a mem- 
ber of the Child Welfare League of America, the Rhode 
Island Childrén’s Friend Society, take over the-case 
work involved in admissions to the institution and dis- 
charges. This institution is one of the earliest organiza- 
tions in the country for colored children, having been 
founded in 1838, with its purpose “to place in the 
Shelter orphan children of color and to have them suit- 
ably educated for their sphere in life.” 

The institutional plant, which is located in one of the 
attractive sections of the city, has recently been re- 
modelled. The children attend the public schools. 
These things together with the above mentioned de- 
velopment of cooperation with a child-placing agency 
reflect the progressive inclinations of the institution’s 
Management. 


Miss Katherine P. Hewins, General Secretary of the 
Church Home Society, Boston, Mass., arrived in 
Omaha, June 3, to assist the regular staff of the Child 


Welfare League of America in the survey of children’s 


agencies which is sponsored by the Omaha Council of 
Social Agencies and which was begun in May. 


ENCLOSURES 
(Sent to members only) 


Tue INTERDEPENDENCE OF THE Doctor AND SociAL 
Worker IN Lecat Apoption. By Ida R. Parker. 
Reprint from the New England Journal of Medicine, 
April 25, 1929. 

CHILDREN AND Movies. By Roy F. Woodbury. 
Reprint from The Survey, May 15, 1929. 


CHANGES FOR DIRECTORY 
Oxn10.—Cleveland, The Children’s Bureau. 
Address: 509 Federal Reserve Bank Building. 
Cleveland, Welfare Assn. for Jewish Children. 

New Address: 507 Federal Reserve Bank Building. 
Vireinia.— Virginia Children’s Home Society. Frank 
Davis Preston, General Secretary. Rev. Wm. J. May- 

bee, Superintendent. 


New 


NOTICE TO READERS 


As is customary, the BULLETIN will not be published 
during the months of July and August. 
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INTER-CITY CONFERENCE ON 
ILLEGITIMACY 


BULLETIN 


AN INQUIRY INTO THE CASE WORK POLICY 
AND PRACTICE OF THIRTEEN HOSPITALS 
IN THE TREATMENT OF THE 
UNMARRIED MOTHER 


This inquiry was determined upon by the Pittsburgh 
Section of the American Association of Hospital Social 
Workers at the request of the Pittsburgh Conference 
on Parenthood which was interested in determining to 
what extent Hospital Social Service Departments 
handled case work with the unmarried mother. The 
points raised were as follows: the number of cases 
handled as a whole and by individual departments of 
Hospital Social Service; the policy in focusing case 
work responsibility in each department; or when and 
to whom transfer of a case was made; arrangements for 
support of the child; approximate length of time of 
social treatment; differentiation in plan for the colored 
mother and baby; and the proper allocation of case 
work responsibility for the care of unmarried mothers 
among community agencies. 

One of the interesting facts as revealed in response to 
the questionnaire was that during the month of January 
these thirteen hospitals treated through the Obstetrical 
Dispensaries 1,211 pre- and post-natal patients, and 
that of this number 132 or almost 11% were unmarried. 
Approximately one-third of all the patients treated 
were colored. Most of the departments reported that 
they found it easier to readjust the colored mother and 
baby in her own home. 

One hundred and fifty-eight unmarried maternity 
cases were handled by these thirteen Hospital Social 
Service Departments. For 79 of these, or exactly one- 
half, complete responsibility for case work treatment 
was focused in the department, and for the remaining 
79, responsibility was shared with some other agency. 
This bears interpretation and should not lead us to the 
false conclusion that the 79 cases, or one-half the total 
number, where responsibility was shared were referred 
by outside agencies and were carried with minor re- 
sponsibility or as steering cases only by the departments. 
According to the figures submitted, only 19% of cases 
referred to Hospital Social Service were referred by out- 
side agencies, the remaining number being referred 
either through direct contact of the social worker in the 
ward or dispensary, or by the patient himself or some 
near friend or relative approaching Hospital Social 
Service for advice and plan. 

One function of Hospital Social Service then, it is 
clear, is this first contact with the unmarried mother in 
the dispensary or ward. At this time she is seeking 


physical help and is often open and anxious to the 
approach and suggestion of anyone who can help her. 
Were there no Social Service contact, a large percentage 
of these cases would not have the help and guidance of a 
social worker at this psychological time. 

The study then considered the following points of 
view: Should the Hospital Social Worker be prepared 
from this point on to carry the whole responsibility for 
safeguarding the mother previous to her time of con- 
finement, in boarding home or maternity home if 
necessary for her to be cared for away from her own 
home, or if the patient is from out of town, should she 
carry through a complete social case work investiga- 
tion, enlisting the aid of another social agency in the 
patient’s own community? * * * 

Should the agency then transfer the case to a chil- 
dren’s agency, or by this time have the plans and per- 
sonalities of the patient and worker become so har- 
monized that transfer at this point would imperil 
further cooperation of the patient and another agency? 
If the latter, should Hospital Social Service be prepared 
to carry any unmarried mother case for an indefinite 
period of years? 

This last question, at least, we have clarified by the 
study, in practice if not in theory—for of the 158 cases 
carried, 141 had been carried six months or less (this 
includes 42 new cases which perhaps swell too much the 
statistical total). The stress of the case work method 
of the majority of Hospital Social Service Departments 
seems to be upon speedy adjustment. In January, 47 
of the 158 cases were closed. Nineteen were closed with 
the notation “Social adjustment made—left in own 
care,” and 8 with the frank statement “unadjusted,” 
and 20 were transferred to other agencies. After a 
period of six months or less case work with an unmar- 
ried mother, we feel we can but question the too optimistic 
note in closing 19 cases with “social adjustment made.” 

At this point, too, it is interesting to note that the 
departments stated they would like to transfer approxi- 
mately 31, or almost 28%, of the remaining cases they 
carried. It is apparent from this that to a certain 
extent Hospital Social Service Departments have been 
forced to assume responsibility for cases that they 
recognize might better be carried by some other agency. 

(To be continued in September issue) 


If you attend the National Conference of Social 
Work in San Francisco, remember the Annual Luncheon 
of the Inter-City Conference on Illegitimacy, Friday, 
June 28, at 1 p. M., at the Bellevue Hotel. Mr. Robert 
W. Kelso, Director of the St. Louis Community Coun- 
cil and Fund, will give the principal address on the 
subject, “The Problem of the Non-Resident Unmarried 
Mother.” This will be followed by reports of the studies 
carried on by several local conferences this year and by 
the annual business meeting. 
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